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Calamities of Dramatic Authors. 


—— 


No. 1—WILLIAM THOMAS MONCRIEFF. 
BY J. F. Le 





(Continued from our last.) 
Upon the closing of the Regency Theatre, 
Moncrieff industriously plyed his pen for 
the magazines, and for two well-established 
papers, the Satirist and the Scourge, to 





which he subscribed the theatrical critiques, 


doing good service to Miss Stephens, after- | able desire to effect the antipodean feat of 


wards Countess of Essex, and the immortal 
Edmund Kean, by the admirable manner 
in which he confirmed the good opinion the 





his joy on finding the tender passion was 
reciprocated. 

What with love, law, and the muses, we 
presume his mind must have been pretty 
well occupied ; not, however, to the exclu- 
sion of every thing else, as the following 
little anecdote will show. 

Being of a most flexible as well as fragile 
composition, he had a very great liking for 
gymnastic exercises, with which he would 
often enliven the dreary hours. One morn- 
ing, having been seized with an unconquer- 


standing on his head, he, without ceremony 
_or consideration, divested himself of all su- 
| perfluous clothing, in order to give free 


public had formed of those two celebrated | action to his limbs, and commenced a series 





personages, But the precarious livelihood 
obtained by periodical writing appears to 
have been distastful, as we find him shortly | 
after the closing of the Regency, following | 
the occupation of a working law stationer, | 
from which profession his restless genius | 
soon drove him, to a retreat more genial to 
his inclination—the temple of Thalia. 

It was while fretting away his hours in | 
the ungenial vocation above-named, that 
he relieved the monotony of his labours by 
visiting at friend at Croydon, in Surrey ; 
and upon one of these rural excursions he 
chanced to fall ip with some rustic Venns, | 
whose beauty made a very deep impression | 
on his heart. With his usual impetuosity 
and determination he pushed forward his 
suit, and in a very short time, with such | 
success, that the young lady promised, on 
her first visit to London, to call upon him 
at his place of business, where he had most | 
ostentatiously invited her, in the fullness of | 





of attempts; at first, he was very successful 
in accumulating an excellent assortment of 
bruises and bumps upon all parts of his 
body: but after the most exemplary perse- 
verance, he succeeded in effecting the anti- 
podean perpendicular, While in this extra- 
ordinary position, a gentle knock came at 
the door which opened immediately, and 
discovered to his mute astonishment, the 
form and person of his beloved one. Down 
he came with a terrific crash, and regardless 
of his hurts, speedily placed himself in his 
natural position; but his inamorata had 
fled, evidently greatly alarmed, and he never 
saw her more: he lacking the courage to 
seck her again after such a contre-temps, and 
she, no doubt satisfied in her own mind, 
that he was non compos mentis, prudently 
declined to seek another interview. 

Very shortly after this mishap he left the 
aw, and commenced an acquaintance with 
he well-known William Robert Elliston, 
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who was then proprietor of the Olympic 
Theatre. The first piece he produced at 
this house was the Diamond Arrow, which 
he wrote in prose, thus at one blow releas- 
ing the minor drama from the trammels of 
doggrel verse, in which form it had hitherto 
so ludicrously struggled. 


Had his genius only effeeted this refor 


Family, which was rapturously received for 
one hundred nights successively. After 
producing other pieces, too numerous to 
give in detail in these columns, he went to 
the Royalty Theatre, (some years afterwards 
destroyed by fire) where his inexhaustible 
mine coatinued to pour forth its dramatic 





treasures. Again his erratic propensities 


mation, he had deserved the gratitude of | led him back to Astley’s and from there to 
posterity,—not their gratitude alone, but | the Coburg, then recently erected, where he 
something with it more substantial, to mark | took the managerial reins and produced 
their appreciation of the good he did, in | many pieces, from amongst which we may 
thus, alone, entirely changing the appear- | mention the Lear of Private Life (taken 


ance of the minor drama, which unques- 
tionably has a very great effect on the 
morals of the public at large ; but we sup- 
pose those who have it in their power to re- 
ward talent, look upon his works as virtues, 
and imagine they bring their own reward,— 
we can answer they have not done so at 
present. 
But we digress: One morning during 
his engagement with Elliston, he was in- 
duced to go with him to Leamington. On 
reaching the place of destination, he en- 
quired for what purpose he had been taken 
there, when he was informed by the pom- 
pous comedian, it was to write a “‘ Guide.” 
‘The Dramatist’s surprise will be easily con- 
ceived, when we say he had never before 
in his life visited the place ; for it was some 


| from Mrs. Opie’s novel, the ‘ Father and 
_Daughter”) and the Shipwreck of the 
Medusa, 

The production of the former play arcse 
from the following circumstance ; Moncrieff 
|met in the street one day, a gentleman 
| whose position in the theatrical world was 
|second only to the immortal Kean, but 


| whose name for private reasons, we suppress, 
and told him his pieces were making the 
whole town laugh most heartily, (alluding to 
Rochester and Giovanni in London, written 
for Elliston while at the Olympic) but he 
had never yet drawn tears from an audience, 
and expressed his doubts whether he pos- 
| sessed the powers to do so; the dramatist 
| to convince his friend he was mistaken in 
his opinion, shortly after produced the Lear 








time he imagined it to be one of the faceti- | @f Private Life, and sent him an invitation 
ous player’s jokes, until the arrival of one of | to witness its first performance. He came, 
Elliston’s friends with a six-penny ball of accompanied by a lady, with whom he was 
pack thread, to take the admeasurement of | then living, and Moncrieff knowing his 
the town, when he was convinced of the re- | friend’s sensitive temperament, excused him- 
ality of the design. The trio accordingly | self from remaining with them in the box, 
‘set to work, and very speedily brought out | until nearly the close of the piece, when he 
the “ Guide to Leamington Spa,” which is | returned, and found them both in tears! 
still looked upon as orthodox by the visitors} But they were not alone; there was 
of that charming place, although above a| scarcely one in the house who refused a 
quarter of a century has elapsed since it was | tear of sympathy for the sufferings of Agnes 
first concocted in the the above droll man- | Fitzherbert, a character most powerfully 
ner, to give the son of Elliston, who had a | yet pathetically drawn; in which duty to a 
library in the town, a “lift in business.’’ | doating parent, and love for a profligate 
Of course it has undergone some alterations | young officer, struggle with each other, until 
and additions to suit the improvements of | all-powerful love turns the balence in favour 
the place, since its first appearance ; but the | of vice ; these scenes are depicted in a most 
greater portion of it still remains as it came | heart rending manner, commingled with 
from the hands of Moncrieff, Elliston, and | such masterly and delicate touches of feeling 
the son of Dick Bistre. that when represented with true dramatic 

Soon after his return to town, he accepted | talent, it produces an effect upon the mind, 
an engagement as author and manager at | never to be forgotten. 


Astley’s, where he produced The Dandy | This is one of the pieces that has retained 
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f its popularity to the present day, it having | boards, and was well received. She is an i 
P ch been played at one of the London Theatres | elegant figure and a clever artiste, and will i 
ter only a short time since ; nor is this the only | prove a great acquisition to the company. 
to one that the managers have lately been She played the character of Kitty Clive {| 
t to turning to account: Z'om and Jerry and | with much ability, and was warmly ap- i 
rds Giovanni in London, have been played with | plauded. At the conclusion, there was a | 
ible their former success, within these few weeks, | unanimous call for the authors, who, how 
atic but their talented author has not received ever, did not appear; but Mr. L. Murray 
thes the least remuneration; perhaps the man- came forward and gave their names. 4 | 
@ to agers are not aware he is living: he is, and PRINCES S'S i| 
e he in distress ! - tt iG . i 
iced ( To be continned in our next.) | WestLanp Marsroy’s play of Anne Blake 
may a — ' seems likely to be the most popular of that i} 
ken METROPOLITAN THEATRES, | writer's dramas, and will prove in all possi- | | 
and cummed | bility profitable to the lessee. This theatre: | 
the HAY-MARKET. and the Haymarket must now be considered | 
our two chief theatres; and albeit the com- - 
rose Tue new comedy of Masks and Faces, | pany is not so good at either of those houses- ' 
rieff which was produced on Saturday, is, we un~ | ag one could wish, but they are adequate 
man erstand the joint production of Mr. Tom | foy the class of plays which supersede tra- if 
was Taylor and Mr. Charles Reade. The ac- gedy. Mrs. Kean and Walter Lacy are Pied 
but tion of the piece passes about 1743; a | the best performers of elegant comedy, of 1 i 
ress, period with the costume of which Hogarth | natural feeling and refined taste, we possess. aa | 
the has made us all familiar ; and some of the | Anne Blake is not a great play; itis not of 1 
ig to theatrical notables of the time, as Cibber, | go high a character as Philip of France or ie 
itten Quin, and Kitty Clive, figure amongst the |even The Patrician’s Daughter ; but there 
t he dramatis persone, though in ‘a secondary | are only two or three of our acted dramatists 
hee, rark ; while Peg Woflington, the heroine of | whose genius could supply anything either 
pos- the peice, is known to have been admired } as popular or as good. Mr. Marston excels 
atist by Hogarth himself, and was more than | most in the delineation of feminine qualities, 
en in once painted by him, The character of | we prefer Knowles’s men ; but he has not 
Lear Peg Woffington has been drawn with mas- | the ideal sense of our younger poet. The 
ation terly. skill; nothing, indeed, can be more acting of Mrs. Kean, in Anne Blake is fine ; 
ame, truthful than the manner in which her feel- | nor can we deny praise to Mr. Kean for his 
wan ings assert their superiority over the cold | gentlemanly, intelligent, and feeling imper- 
* his conventionalities of her arificial life, and! sonation of Thorold. Mrs. Kean seizes on 
him- show her heart still alive to all the warm | the satirical points of character, and brings 
box, impulses of love, charity, and the noblest | them out clearly and forcibly. A woman of 
on he generosity. Mrs. Sterling played her part | strong sensibility, she never fails in taking 
s! with consummate ability, and delighted us | hold of the sympathies of the audience where 
gi exceedingly by the ease and grace with | an opportunity is given, as in the part of 
ed. a which she personated the witty queen of Anne Blake. Mr. Kean is so painstaking 
\gnes the green-room ; as did Mr, Webster, whose |a performer, so thoroughly in earnest, so 
rfully acting and make-up was perfect in the cha- generally sensible and devoid of arrogance, 
r toa racter of Triplet, which is one of those little that we should be sorry in the state of the 
Thera out-of-the-way sketches he fills up with the | drama at present, to be deprived of so use- 
4004 mind of a true artist. Mr. Leigh Murray, | ful a member of his profession. Let him 
sitar as the cold calculating man of the world, produce a’ few plays like Anne Blake, and 
rile played with a just appreciation of the cha- | the Princess’s Theatre will take the-lead of 
ith racter, and the perfect nonchalance of a fine every house in London. 
is gentleman. Miss Rosa Bennett looked and 
ex ie acted the part of the pretty young country CORRESPONDENCE, 
ror wife, fondly attached to her roving hnsband, | 4 Coystant READER.—Yours i8 not a theatrical 
+] 


tained 





with much taste and feeling. Miss F. 
Maskall made her first appearance on these 








|  question—all we know is, St, Paul’s is twice 
| the height ‘of the Monument, which is 202 tt. 
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An AmaAteur.—Ask for Mr. Shirley, at the | 
Soho Theatre, or Mr. Mowbray. 

A. B.—We shall always do our best to oblige. 

SuTcLirF.—We have complied with his request. 

A CaBinetT AMATEUR is gratefully thanked, 

Timon.—We cannot possibly interfere. 

FREAKS OF VENUS.—Capital. 

W. W.—We are daily expecting to hear from 
New York. 

C. T. Gorpen.—The club may be established — 
if you wish an interview we will see you any 
morning before ten o'clock, or after six in the 
evening. 


7 





BrRovuGHAM Smitu.—The song shall have a 
place. 


Eaton.—The farce will do the first opportunity. 











The Theatrical Journal. 








WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24th, 1852, 


DRURY LANE 
A NEw era in dramatic matters is about to 
occur at this ancient and splendid establish- 
ment. As all the world already knows, 
shrewd, active and clever Mr. E. T. Smith 
has taken this theatre for a considerable 
term of years, and as all the world does not 
know, is prosecuting his arrangements for 
commencing his new speculation with a de- 
gree of ardour, skill, industry and enterprise 
such as has not been brought to bear upon 
the fortunes of old Drury for many years 
past. The company, now nearly completed, 
will comprise a number of favourites: we 
say nearly completed, for if rightly informed 
of which there is no doubt, engagements 
are also pending, not only with some of our 
most popular artistes in England, but also 
with some of the great American actors, who 
have not as yet appeared upon English 
boards. We may also venture to state that 
Mr. G. V. Brooke, who is now creating so 
extraordinary an impression in America, is 
positively engaged, and appears in February 
next. It is, we are told, the determination 
of Mr, E, T, Smith to cut down all unneces- 
sary «x enditure, and to remove from the 
theatre, the enormous crowd of hangers-on 





and interlopers, which have for so long a 

period infested it, to the total destruction of 

each new lessee. Of course it will be un- 

necssary for us to state how cordially we ap- 

prove of this, and how gladly we shall hail 

the success of this bold undertaking in aid 

of the British stage. As late as Saturday 
last, some important additions were made to 
the engagements already effected. Next 
week we will announce the names of the 

ladies and gentlemen alluded to; they will 
cause the company to become one of ex- 
tremely great ability. We hear also, that 
amid the new candidates for histrionic fame, 
are more then one who will be likely to be- 
come great favourites, and also that several 
highly popular metropolitan actors, but 
fresh to these boards, will also appear. The 
new and important arrangements in the 
front of the theatre we have already alluded 
to; the comfort, the convenience, and the 
purse of the public, appear to have been 
equally and most skilfully studied, and the 
impression left upon our mind by all that 
we have heard of the ensuing season is, that 
it must necessarily be one of the most suc- 
cessful ever recorded, or known to occur at 
_this splended dramatic establishment. 








OUR SKETCH BOOK. 


SKETCHES IN CRAYON, 


By SytvesteR CLARENCE, GENT. 





THE LIGHT COMEDIAN. 


“IT knew him well, Horatio; 
A fellow of most infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” 
Hami et. 
Beatrice.—*‘ Did he never make you laugh?” 
Much ado about Nothing. 


Accorp1NG to promise, Jones (whom we in- 
troduced to our readers in our last sketch) 
called upon us about 11 o’clock one morn- 
ing and invited us to go with him to witness 
a rehearsal at the “‘ Gardens,” where he had 
promised ta introduce us to the Light Co- 
medy Gent. 

We reached the theatre about half-past 11, 
but found that the stage-door was not yet 
opened, Around the outside of the house 
were lounging about a score or so of seedy 
looking gentlemen, and two or three sallow- 
cheeked, badly dressed ladies, all looking 
decidedly “‘stagey.” Several heroes of the 
“‘sock and buskin” were parading up and 








down with dirty looking manuscripts in their 
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hands, and we found on enquiry of our 
chaperon that these gentlemen were “ getting 
up in their parts.” To me they appeared 
very much ‘ down in the mouth.’ One per- 
son in particular, excited our commiseration 
by his wretched appearance, He was lean- 
ing with his back against, the wall, with his 
hands buried in the profundity of his 
breeches pockets, which did not appear to 
be very well lined with coin, if we might 
judge by the disconsolate look of his appa- 
rel. From his physiognomy you would 
imagine him to be in a wretched state of 








mind. He seemed both ill-tempered and 
malicious, and during the whole time we 
stood near him was engaged in giving utter- 
ance to some very equivocal language, to 
say the best of it. If any one spoke to him, 
he answered in a snappish, snarling manner, 
quite disagreeable to behold. This we 
found to be the low comedian, of whom 
anon. 

Our attention was suddenly aroused by 
hearing a gentlemanly voice exclaim in a 
hearty manner, “‘ Hillo! Jones old boy, here 
ye are again my fine fellow,—nice morning 
isn’t it—bracing air—very healthy, though 
cold—don’t object to that myself, do you, 
eh?” 

Jones replied to the last remark, and im- 
mediately introduced your humble servant, 
as follows :—‘* Mr. Salter Stacey, allow me 
to introduce my particular friend, Mr. Syl- 
vester Clarence, of whom you have heard 
me speak.” 


Our “ good right hand” was immediately 
seized in a cordial grasp, and we were salu- 
ted with the following friendly words. 


‘* Happy to know you Mr. Clarence— 
have long wished the honour of your ac- 
quaintance—finished your play yet, eh?— 
Jones told me of it—dev'lish good idea I 
think—can’t you pop in a character in my 
line, eh ?—should consider it a great favour, 
Sir, I assure you—something dashing ye 
know, eh?” &c., &c. Thus he rattled on, 
till I was almost afraid I should not get in 
a word myself. However, I managed to 
do so at last, and having answered the gen- 
tleman’s quiries concerning the play I have 
in preparation, we passed another quarter 
of an hour in conversation, at the end of 
which time the stage door being opened, 
we all entered. 

















Never shall It forget,the, sight that’ met 
my eyes on walking across the stage. I 
stood near the footlights—* glims” I think 
they are familiarly called—and gazed for 
some time at the house, the cold, gloomy, 
dark appearance of which{struck a chilling 
sensation across me—a sensation indescriba- 
ble in itself. I gazed up{at ‘the gallery— 
that Olympus of the play house—but not a 
single ‘ god’ or ‘ goddess’ was there to re- 
turn;my_‘gaze. It was ‘certainly a strange 
sight, a few straggling sunbeams finding 
admittance, looming in the distance, through 
the air-holes“in the roof, wandered over the 
tiers of empty benches, that are wont, 
night after night, 'to enthrone the celestials, 
but they only made the darkness of the 


| place more apparent. From this my gaze 


wandered down to the boxes so neatly deco- 
rated, but still not a single face was discern- 
able. I was dropping off into a train of re- 
flections, which I am apt to do when alone, 
when I was suddenly awakened by an arm 
being passed through mine, and the cheery 
voice of Mr. Stacy, saying ‘‘ What d’ye 
think of the house by day-light—dev’lish 
gloomy, is’nt it?—enough to give you a fit 
of the Prussian devils—here, come away 
from this,” 

I was accordingly led away to view the 
dressing rooms of the principal actors, the 
green room, &c., &c, The entrances to the 
stage presented an appearance of the utmost 
confusion ; paint-pots, old scenery, proper- 
ties, old armour, in fact, everything appere 
taining to stage business. My investiga- 
tions were interrupted by the arrival of that 
important personage, the Stage Manager, 
and immediately the whole place was in a 
bustle. I was obliged with a chair by the 
side of the promptor, and so witnessed the 
first piece, which was one of the ‘ heavies.’ 
After this came an after-piece, and a farce 
in which our friend Stacey sustained the 
principal characters. 

The business of this gentleman, is to do 
the walking gentleman, facetious gents, 
handsome students, dashing officers, &c. 
To utter good jokes and play practical ones 
at the expense of disagreeable old fellows, 
to run away with pretty girls under the very 
nose of the ‘ old ’uns,’ to kick unfortunate 
creditors and long-legged Jews who call for 
their ‘ monish,’ to fascinate handsome heir. 
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esses, to kiss pretty chamber maids, and in | tire you, reader, but if you knew him as 
fact to do all the light business appertaining | well as I do, you would not think these en- 
to the calling of an actor. Stacey is well | coniums lost on the 

known upon the London boards, and is uni- 
versally respected. His cordial, hearty 
manner disarmed all opponents, excepting 


Licut Comep!ANn. 








one AMATEUR THEATRICALS., 
His parts bring him frequently in very | ; ay ee eee ae 
close contact with the low comedy gentle- SOHO THEATRE. 


man—whose appearance wofully belies his | Tne various clubs of amateurs who have 
callinge—which consists of the butfoonery | been performing at this theatre, of late, are 
business, in the performance of which, the | improving beyond our expectations. There 
part frequently requires him to be kicked | seems an earnest desire to attend the re- 
or otherwise maltreated at the hands of our hearsals, which is evident by the manner 
friend Stacey. This proceeding is sure to | the pieces are played. On Tuesday last 
elevate the risible faculties of the audience, | the brilliant comedy of The School for 
who are always keenly alive to the misfor- | Scandal was performed in a manner, with a 
tunes of bailiffs, officers, duns, snobs, gents, | few exceptions, that would have done credit 
&c., which parts fall to the lot of poor low | to a regular company. Mr. Godfrey is an 
comedy. Long, loud and frequent are the | actor of merit, and we are always ready to 
complaints of this miserable looking person- | award praise when we can conscientiously, 
age to the manager. Complaints that but, we must say, this gentlemen is out of 
Stacey kicks him with unnecessary rough- | his element when he attempts a character 
ness, through a private dislike to him, and | like Sir Peter Teazle; Mr. Purday, who 
takes every opportunity of ill using him in | played Sir Oliver Surface, ought to have 
the parts, &c. Of course, Stacey laughs at | done the former character, and Mr. Godfrey 
all this, so also the manager, and all the | would have been seen to greater advantage 
company, for the snarling, whining propen- | jn that of Sir Oliver. We are never- de- 
sities of this miserable son of mirth. 'sinous to criticise severely, but we would 

Rehearsal over, we adjourned to a neigh- | hint to this gentlemen that low comedy is 
bouring ‘ Public,” ensconced ourselves in his forte. Mr. Purdy always acts with care 
4 private room, and united in burning the | and judgment, and he never omits making 
fragrant weed, in the most scciable manner | al] the points in the character tell. We 
possible. Stacey was the life and soul of thought he might have given a little more 
our little party. It was in such scenes as wnction to his acting, which would have 
this that he excelled, and I thought that heigthened it materially; nevertheless, it 
whatever his acting might be on the stage it | was a clever performance, and was generally 
was impossible to excel his acting off. ‘admired. Charles Surface was portrayed 

He spoke, amongst other things, of the by Mr. Kingdon with great care and gen- 
annoyances to which he, as an actor, was | tlemanly deportment; all that was want- 
subjected ; commented upon the petty jea- | ing was a little more flippancy, dash, and 
lousies of the green room ; the bitter rival- | breadth. Mr. Edwards was perfect in the 
ries; and various other disagreeables at- | text as Joseph Surface, and acted very care- 
tendant on his calling. I certainly consi- | fully in every sense; his conception, too, 
dered myself fortunate in securing so val- | of the author was correct. The part of the 
* uable an acquaintance,—nay, the friendship | Jew, Moses, was in excellent keeping, as 
of this gentleman, whose behaviour to me, | represented by Mr. Mowbray, who is a 
was, to use the most exalted term, in my | clever actor, and no mistake, ‘The part of 
estimation, gentlemanly in the extreme. | Trip was rendered in a first-rate manner by 
His wit is not confined to what is called | Mr. Percival, who is doing well in keeping 
“ stage wit,” on the contrary, he possesses | to this line of acting, and who will evidently 
a fund of humour which is always at the | succeed eventually. The minor parts were 
service of his friends. I could go on speak- | all well sustained by Messrs. Vernon, Little- 
ing of this noble fellow, till I fear I might | ton, Young, and Vincent. Mrs. G. Purdy 














e~ 








looked Lady Teazle to the life, and in many 
scenes acted with spirit and gaiety; the 
screen scene, with Joseph, was, perhaps, 
the best—she received her share of applause 
accordingly. Miss Arnold and Miss Love, | 
as Lady Sneerwell and Mrs. Candour, were | 
both very efficient representatives of the | 
characters. Shakespere’s Katharine and 
Petruchio finished the performances. Miss | 
Nash enacted the character of Kate with 
good effect; it is a part that requires con- 
siderable confidence, in a female, to assume 
—however, she threw off the mask and 
played it with becoming dignity. Nor did 
she over-do the fretful, peevish, self-.willed 
and haughty lady; there are few, if any, 
lady amateurs that could give so much im- 
portance to the character as Miss Nash. She 
was much applauded—and, in playing this 
character has shown she possesses consider- 
able versatility of talent. Mr. C. Vere, as 
Petruchio, bustled through the part toler- 
ably well; and Mr. Felton, as Grumio, was 
amusing. Pedro, a little part played by | 
Mr. Freeman, showed he was capable of a 
higher position, and Mr. C. Kingdon dis- 
played his usual comic vein, as Biondello. 
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ing Mr, Henry Loraine as the dauntless Thane 
of Scotland, and Miss Marriott, (recently of the 
Adelphi) as Lady Macbeth, The audience 
manifested their approbation of the actors’ ex- 
ertions with hearty applause. 

Royan AvetpH! THEeATRE.—The perform- 
ances at this house of late have been of a versa- 
tile or compound of tragical, melo-dramatic, 
quadruped, and Ethiopian talent. Mr, Harwood 
has had a happy run. Abel and his dogs follow 
—-and, on dit has it that Belphegor and Life in 
New Yo:k will soon peep from behind the cur- 
tain. 

Roya Cotossrum.—This honse is now in a 
highly finished state, The classic executions 
Stand out in such elegance of design and beauty, 
that our Colosseum of Liverpool may bid defiane 
to all aspiring competitors, ‘The discipline and 
order maintained in the working of this gigan- 
tic temple of mirth, surmounts all obstacles, 
even with the most fasiidions, on visiting this 
establishment. The “ Campaigns of We lington,”’ 
as illustrated by Mr. Ramsay, have made a 
palpable hit, and being most appropriate at the 
present time, we esteem it as a happy momento 
to the late Duke’s brilliant victories, 

MANCRESTER.— THEATRE ROYAL.— Buck- 
stone and Mrs, Fitzwilliam are at this house, and 
have appeared in The Foundlings, Box and Cox 
Married and Settled, and several other of Mr. 
Buckstoue’s pieces with great success. We 


Indeed, the whole was a gratifying evening’s | understand they return to London in a week or 


entertainment. 





a 





PROVINCIALS. 


LIVERPOOL,—THEATRE Royar.—Thts being 
the last week of the ‘* Marionette Family,’’ we 
heartily commend all persons who have not wit- 
nessed the brillant and unmatched performances 
of these popular little artistes, to improve the 
limited opportunity, Mr. Albany Browa, the 
conductor of those unique entertainments, takes 


his benefit next Saturday; and, as this gentle- | 


men merits ample consideration trom the public, 
we prognosticate that his most sanguine desires 
will be realised, 


Roya AMPHITHEATRE.—Mr, Dillon, within 
the last month, has made his re appearance in 
this house, and is most ably assisted by Miss 
Glyn in the series of tragedies and plays they 
have appeared in. On Monday Dillon and Miss 
Glyn appeared in Much Ado about Nothing. the 
entertainments being under the patronage of 
Col. Hesketh and officers. of the 2nd Regiment 
of the Lancashire Militia. The National Anthem 
was given with spirited effect. The Lottery 
Ticket was the conclusion, which went off with 
happy effecc. 

RoyaL Park, THEATRE.—On Monday even- 
ing Macbeth was got up in good style, introduc- 


two. 

QuEeEn’s THEATRE.—A new drama has been 
produced at this theatre, entitled Minnigrey, 
with decided success, It is one of those pieces, 

| althongh it does not contain any sterling merit, 
| still does it possess and display some traits of 
fine feeling. 

Mecuanics’ Institution. On Saturday, the 
20th inst., the concert was miscellaneous, open- 
ing with Callcott’s glee, for three voices, ** Peace 
to the souls of the heroes’ which was sung in 
memory of the late Duke. Mr. Bednal sung 
Purcell’s “* Come if you dare,” with great taste, 
| the chorus of which was well rendered. The 

first part concluded with a buffo duet, by Miss 

Shaw and Mr, Pigot, ** When a little farm we 
| keep,”’ which was given in good style, and was 
| loudly encored. Mr. Pigot and his infant son 
played a duet on the Cornet and Sax-Horn ina 
very clever manner--the child is about six years 
old, and is the most clever juvenile we have seen 
for many years. 





OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX 


EFFINGHAM SALOON; WHITECHAPEL Roap, 
—This elegant place of public entertainment 
opened for the season on Monday last, . The new 
manager, Mr. West Diggs, with very great taste 
and liberality has transformed this formerly insig- 
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nificant place of amusement, into a truly splen- 
did and beautiful theatre. The opening piece 
was a new one written by Mr. W. Digges him- 
self, entitled The Fairy Finder, which was most 
deservedly successful, The other {pieces were 
Crossing the Line and The Dream at Sea, excel- 
lently supported by Mr, E. Green, The honse 
was crowded. 


THE Sir Huca Myppieton TAavern.— 
Near Sadler's Wells Theatre.—Mr. Deacon the 
proprietor of this establishment has succeeded 
in obtaining a music license, and opened his 
concert room with the most talented company 
we have had the pleasure of hearing at any room 
of the kind. 

WE regret to state that a burglary has been 
committed on the Premises of Mr. Durcombe, | “** | 
the well-known and respected theatrical pub- | 
lisher and bookseller of High Holborn. 

Ir is with sincere regret ‘that we announce the | 
death of Mr, E. Laws, the popular actor and | 
late stage manager of the Marylebone. The | 
melancholy event occurred on Saturday last. 




















ADVERTIS SEMENTS 


RENVILLE HALL, 13, GRE NVILLE st 
Seymour Street, Euston Square, MRS: 
EDWARD ROLLS, teacher of Elocution, has | 
the honour of announcing to her Pupils and 
the public generally, that she Las taken the 
above spacious premises for the accommodation 
of her Pupils belonging to her DRAMATIC and 
ELOCUTIONARY CLASSES. Ladies and 
Gentlemen who are studying for the Theatrical 
Profession will greatly accelerate their progress 
by joining these Classes, Each Member will 
have an opportunity of playing once a month, 
either in a tragedy, comedy, or farce. Rules 
can be obtained by applying personally, as | 
above, or by enclosing a postage stamp. A|' 
DANCING CLASS, every Wednesday Evening, | 
conducted by Miss Goorrey. ‘The Hall to be 
let occasionally. 


CASINO DE VENISE, 
High Holborn. 


HE largest most elegant and best BALL 
ROOM in London—OPEN EVERY EVEN- 
ING -- entirely re-decorated. Mr. W. M. 
Packer's Celebrated Band will perform nightly 
Sir Henry R. Bishop’s new song, ** Mourn for 
the Mighty Wellington;’’ also, by desire, 
Braham’s popular song, ‘‘ Nelson.” A grand 
selection from Bellini’s favourite opera, “I 
Puritana,”’ together with a choice selection of 
Dance Music by Native and Foreign | Authors of 
repute, including D’Alberts ‘* Como,” * Favour- 
ita,’’ “ Cherbourg,” “* Edipborough, * Ireland, "9 
Frewens “Glee” and “Bonnie Dundee ” and 
W. Guernsey's “ Casiida ” Quadrilles, Jullien’s 















*€ Valse Hollandaise” from “Pietro il Pacaaae' 
Gungl’s ** Vaterland,”’ Barrets’ “ Ringolette,”’ 
Morine’s “§Perle’s D’Amour,” Labitzky’s “ Invi- 
tation,’’ D’Alberts ‘*°Faust ‘and Belle Suisse ” 
Tinney’s ** Montrose ’’ and Boose’s ‘Fleur de 
Lis,” ** Valses,”” D. Godfrey’ s ‘**\Gazelle,’ ‘Juli- 
ano’s *L’ Enchantresse,” Guglielmo’ s “Etna” and 
Kolozdy,s,“Victorene,” J. H. Tully’s ** Topsy.” 
Fames’s ** Volteguer,” and Gungl’s ** Westmor- 
land Polkas.”’ Zerbine’s ** Odenwald,’’s and 
Frewen’s “ Melponene,” Redowa’s “Ihe Royal 
Blue’s Arline,” Glory,” ‘ Victory.” and “ Ex- 
press Galops,” &c. The Ball Room is under 
the superintendence of Mr. Gouriet, “(of her 
Majesty’s Theatre,) Messrs, Page, D’Alcorn, 
&c, &c. Doors open at 8 o'clock andjclose at 
12. Admission one Shilling. 





| pe OYAL SOHO THEATRE, (late Miss Kelly’s) 


L 73, Dean St. Soho. Licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, Lessee Mr, (Thomas{fMowbray. 
Manager, Mr. Mowbray. This elegant, and 
commodious Theatre, magnificently§ decorated, 
and complete in every department, capable of 
containing 700 persons, is now to let nightly 
for Dramatic Performances, Concerts, Lectures, 
Public Meetings, &c,. As a Dramatic Academy, 
it will be found to possess peculiar advantages, 
and for Amateur Representations it is une- 
qualled. It is also well adapted for Public 
Entertainments, The greatest attention will be 
paid to the comfort andconvenience of its 
patrons, while its respectability is ensured by 
a strict and correct mode of management. 
INSTRUCTION given in Elocution and Action, 
Fencing, Stage Art, and every information con- 
nected with the Theatrical Profession. Terms 
may be obtained at the office of thegTheatre, 
which is open daily, from 10 to 5, or in the 


| Coffee Room from 6 to 12, where may be seen 


casts of the v various Is plays it in preparation, 





RTHUR WELLESLEY, the GREAT DUKE 
of WELLINGTON, taken from life during 
his frequent visits to the Napoleon relics at 
Madame TUSSAUD’S. “If this figure alone 
constituted the whole of the exhibition, it would 
repay the trouble of a visit.” —Evening Sun.— 
Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ EXHIBITION, 
Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square.— Open 
from eleven till dusk, and from seven till ten, 
Admittance, 1s. ; Napoleon Rooms 6d. extra. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Three Months .......0000-eeeeeeeee One Shilling 
Six Months ..., + Two Shillings. 
Twelve Months... . Four Shillings. 
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